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THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS BOOK 
ARE REPRODUCED FROM 4 PUNCH 5 
BY PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS 



AN APPRECIATION 


Nowadays you can do two kinds of f unn y pictures. 
Either you can do the Peter Arno kind, which 
consists of a top-speed pen-and-ink wash with a 
cute caption, or you can do the Fougasse kind, 
which depends on outline. 

But in the old days there was a different sort of 
artist. There was Breughel, whose pictures needed 
a magnifying glass, and there was Hogarth, whose 
careful details kept one pondering over the signifi¬ 
cance of a crumpled bill or a broken glass, and there 
were the great Victorian masters of minutite: Phiz, 
Leech and Tenniel. These ancient worthies were 
content to spend a long time over a picture, and the 
curious effect was that the people who looked at 
the picture were content to spend a long time 
looking. Pont is of this school. Am industrious 
man of regular habits, who locks himself up every 
day to draw, this great Punch artist never finishes 
a picture in less than a day—and the actual drawing 
takes a day, exclusive of working up the idea and 
the preliminary sketches. 

The first thing you must be ready for in Pont is 
the detail. He is Hogarthian about it. You must 
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be ready to turn the picture upside down in order 
to read the name of a book on the floor, or to 
examine the subjects of all the pictures on the walls: 
you must notice the ornaments in the room. Look 
at the haunted room on page sixty-six, for instance: 
the lady with the head under her arm, and the execu¬ 
tioner, and the funereal plumes on the four-poster, 
and the suit of armour ready to pounce, and the 
agonised curtains and the miserable little lamp. 
You will see these at once. But do you see the bat, 
and the horribly receptive chair ? Do you see the 
Something coming in at the door ? What it can 
be, we are not intended to know. “Good-bye, sir,” 
says the butler, and leaves us at that. 

The second thing about Pont is his interest in 
character. I complimented him once upon his 
sense of humour, and he was very angry. He said: 
“I do not try to draw funny people. I have no 
sense of humour. I try very hard to draw people 
exactly as they are.” This, of course, is why he is 
funny. He has no stock comic characters, no paltry 
little set of people with five or six expressions. He 
is drawing real people all the time, painfully and 
conscientiously observing them with the unsmiling 
eye, and, because all people are frightfully funny if 
you really look at them, he is a great comic artist. 
Another result is that all the people are different. 

Look, for example, at the family group on page 
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nineteen. The Country Folk are evidently posing 
for a photograph m the Teller. But who are they, 
and what sort of person would each be to meet ? 
My belief is that the pater-famiiias is going to be a 
governor-general—hence the photograph*'for the 
Tatkr—zxA that he will be a good one. He does 
not understand very much, dear fellow, for he has 
had a sound classical education at Harrow (yes, 
Harrow : you would have thought Eton, but look 
at the tie) and his family mottoes show the extent 
of his learning. They are Mensa, Mensa, Mensam 
and Palam, Clam,, Cum Ex and E. No doubt he is 
interested in pigs or roses. His eldest son in the 
riding boots is at Oxford, and he does not under¬ 
stand very much about things either, for he has 
inherited his father’s eyes. I doubt if he is even 
good at polo. His wife was an actress, or else a 
famous debutante, for she still considers herself a 
reigning beauty and spends all the time making 
herself up. She is not baffled, like her husband, but 
simply idiotic. Like all reigning beauties, she is 
untidy and a nuisance to the servants, for it is my 
guess that it was she, and not her Oxford son, who 
threw that cigarette-end into the middle of the 
picture before assuming her oafish smile. Is there 
some lip-stick on it ? Next come the smaller children 
and the dogs. The eldest daughter is at the difficult 
a g e ) poor child : she looks gawky in her jodhpurs 
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and Is only half-way to her mother’s appreciation 
of the importance of photographs. To the youngest 
daughter, however, I am afraid the Tatkr is but a 
closed book. Whether she has seen an earwig or 
some private fancy we cannot tell. The second son 
has been birds’-nesting. They were lucky enough 
to catch him for the picture, and stood him there, 
but there was not time to brush his hair. He waits 
until it is over, and will be off again as soon as it is. 
Meanwhile he remains quiescent and without 
thought, with some faint forecast of the blank 
paternal eye. The youngest boy is the interesting 
one. He has had his hair safely brushed by Nannie 
in the nursery, and has been delivered into his 
mother’s theatrical embrace. Observe how his 
behind sticks out, and with what an internal con¬ 
vulsion he glares upon the photographer. He does 
not know what the devil they are all doing. What 
phobias, what indignant conclusions he will arrive 
at in this infant crisis, we can only guess. 

So far the Family, but there is still the house and 
the extraordinary statuary : there is still the dachs¬ 
hund living its own life and the gardener in the 
background doing heaven knows what with his 
straw hat. Perhaps it is not a gardener, but an 
unde. If so, there may be a strain of madness at 
the Manor House. 

I am afraid I have outstayed my welcome in this 
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preface, but just look for a moment’s contrast at 
that other sinister party on page forty-five. What is 
happening in the family portraits ; what are the 
relationships between these people out of Edgar 
Allan Poe; which of them is mad, which doting, 
which neurotic, which evil, and which has long ago 
decided to ignore the whole situation; why the 
fork is bent, and what may be the nameless horror 
which is coming out of the soup tureen—these are 
a few of the delicious problems which I must now 
leave to the wise purchaser of this occult book. 

T. H. White. 
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FOREWORD 


Close observers will scarcely fail to notice that some 
of the drawings in this book have been printed 
“sideways.” This has been done with a purpose. 
People complained that the drawings in my other 
book “The British Character” were for the most 
part invisible to the naked eye. They asked that mv 
next should be larger. It was irritating, they said, 
to have to employ powerful magnifying glasses 
and telescopes in order to find out what was going 
on. I brought my full weight therefore to bear upon 
the publisher to persuade him to entertain the idea 
of a larger book. He was not persuaded. However, 
a compromise -was reached. Bv printing some of 
the drawings “sideways” it has been possible to 
make them larger, thereby I hope pleasing the 
artistic though at the cost I fear, of upsetting the 
practical who will find the arrangement awkward 
and will complain that it is inartistic book pro¬ 
duction. 

And that, I think, is all I have to say. 

Pont. 
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a I Jed sure we could drive a fire 
engine 
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AT HOME 
The Millionaire 












AT HOME 
The Bachelor 
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AT HOME 
The Neurotic 
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won't make me think.' 


AT HOME 
The Author 

























AT HOME 
The Fag 
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AT HOME 
TL- Film Star 
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as and Lady Parting dak. Lord Crodkigh and the 
Bishop of Hop ton P 
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Go andjind the General , Peters , atm ? &// /kV/i //*he doesn't 

come in to lunch instantly he shan't have any'' 










a Crackers^ Russell^ for Mn Davidson™ 

























2/r. Sparks, dear . . . longing to meet 























“/ hope you remembered about the shops not opening 
again until Tuesday when you ordered the thing* in 
Madam.” 









THE MAX AT HOME (and elsewhere) 



• an d the taxpayers will shoulder 
these fiew burdens with light hearts, 
thereby showing the worlds etc.. 




“ °f c <>™e I entirely agree with you. But which crisis 
it you mean■?” 
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I fed we should wait before making any decisions until 
we see what Hitler* s next move is going to be” 
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Did I really understand you. Miss Wilson , to use the expression, 
A cosy nook ’ in connection with the house you wish me to 
design for you?” 
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“ Good-bye , Sir” 
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Are yen Jot or against Chamberlain's policy?' 



Thafs mi ike worst; you should 
wkafs happened upstairs . 77 




a And now in return we want you to promise to bring all your 
family to spend the day with us on Saturday week™ 
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The “Please, Mother , 

















you take my advice you won't go upstairs to her. 
There*s nothing wrong; ~ she's only crying because she 
just wants someone to go and talk to herd 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER 



“ Ne te /aches pi 



» 5 rnon t mux. Vest un Anglais. II ne fieut pas 
nous comprendreI* 
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TENDENCY TO LEAVE TOE WASHING UP TILL LATER 
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Lack of confidence in the driver 
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The tendency among week-end guests to leave things 

BEHIND 
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lURIOSITY 
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Is there anything nice in it thu 
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i'HE BRITISH CHARACTER 
The importance of news 
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Attitude towards Sunday mornings 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER 

A TENDENCY TO DESPAIR ON MONDAY MORNINGS 
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COCKTAILS t>—-8 (continued) 









C O OUT AIL S 6—S (conclude d) 


and now Pm sure you would 

LIKE SOMETHING TO DRINK 






Songs of prizes he ires woe. 

Songs of rain and songs of sum 
Songs of spades and songs of barrows 
Songs or nugt priz^wv urning n;u w 'nr. 
Songs or very barge cucumbers. 

Songs of vegcs without numbers. 

In ills thoughts there is no room 
For a single flower bloom; 



So in all my flower beds 
Lettuce grow in giant heads, 
Leek and artichoke abound 
In the neatly tended ground; 
Runner beans in serried ranks. 
Sprouting broccoli in banks, 
Peas and beet in endless rows— 
Every garden herb that grows. 
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